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Government 


Still  Bt  odds  on  school  aid^  members  of  the 
House  Education  &  Labor  Committee  may  settle  on  a  bill 

Eroviding  grants  for  school  construction,  it  was  reported 
ite  last  month.  With  several  days  to  go  before  the  time 
allotted  for  discussion  of  federal  aid  to  education  ran  out, 
there  was  no  indication  that  committee  members  would 
come  to  terms  on  the  parochial  school  issue.  One  con¬ 
struction  measure  contemplated:  a  bill,  calling  for 
$100,000,000  in  outright  grants  to  the  most  needy  school 
systems,  and  $300,000,000  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans 
to  other  districts. 

dnnior  college  Ic^slation  was  passed  by  11 
states  in  1949,  according  to  a  study  made  by  S.  V.  Mar- 
torana  and  reported  in  the  January  Junior  College  Jour¬ 
nal.  Five  states  either  initiated  dr  increased  state  funds 
for  junior  college  operations. 

.Storminii  slatehouNC,  teachers  in  Kentucky 
are  leaving  their  classrooms  to  lobby  for  more  state  funds 
for  schools.  Aware  that  they  will  receive  no  pay  for  the 
extent  of  their  on-the-spot  legislative  activities  (having 
been  duly  warned  by  the  state  superintendent),  groups  of 
from  100  to  300  arrive  in  Frankfort  each  week,  spend  a 
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few  days  buttonholing  legislators.  While  Kentucky  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn,  leaders  claim  that  Gov.  Earle  C.  Qements 
promised  in  his  campaign  to  support  a  bill  that  would 
increase  the  common  school  fund  by  approximately  one- 
half  through  new  excise  taxes,  the  governor  denies  making 
such  a  vow,  and  is  taking  advantage  of  the  teachers’ 
“march  on  Frankfort”  to  urge  them  to  depose  their  as¬ 
sociation  officers  at  the  next  KEA  convention. 

I'lasNrooin  instrnetion  on  aleohol  cannot  be 
given  in  Colorado’s  public  schools  by  representatives  of 
temperance  groups,  Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Freed,  state  superin- 
tendenL  has  ruled.  Backed  by  Atty.  General  John  W. 
Metzger,  she  issued  the  order  after  a  number  of  schools 
had  permitted  persons  paid  by  the  Inter-Church  Temper¬ 
ance  Movement  to  make  classroom  appearances.  While 
a  Colorado  statute  requires  that  the  effects  of  alcohol  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  another  state  law  limits  all 
public  school  instruction  to  that  given  by  accredited  teach¬ 
ers,  she  explained. 

In  clOHinfi  tax  loopholes*  which  permit  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  to  operate  sideline  profit-making  busi¬ 
nesses,  Congress  was  warned  last  month  “not  to  bum 
down  the  house  to  kill  the  rat”  But  while  urging  caution 
in  framing  legislation,  spokesmen  for  both  the  Assn,  of 
\mer.  Universities  and  Ae  Amer.  Council  on  Education 
confessed  that  it  was  needed.  President  Killian  of  the 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  treasurers  of  the 
Universities  of  Harv’ard  and  Pennsylvania  emphasized, 
however,  that  only  income  from  separate  corporations 
owned  by  schools  and  unrelated  to  their  educational  func¬ 
tions  should  be  taxed. 

To  Inre  doetora  Into  rural  arras*  the  New 

York  legislature  is  considering  a  bill  that  would  permit 
school  boards  to  engage  physicians  and  dentists  to  care 
for  school  children,  on  the  condition  that  the  persons 
employed  agree  to  settle  in  the  community. 

Segregation  was  upheld  in  Washington,  D.C., 
schools  last  month  by  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  a  suit  brought  in  behalf  of  a  Negro  junior  high  school 
pupil  who  was  attending  school  only  part-time  because  of 
crowded  conditions,  while  being  denied  entry  into  a  white 
school  which  operated  on  a  full-time  basis,  the  court  held 
that  racial  discrimination  was  not  involved.  When  a 
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Washington,  D.C.,  white  school  is  overcrowded,  white 
students  also  receive  only  part-time  education,  the  court 
pointed  out. 

\  state  school  bus  system  has  been  proposed  for 
Kentucky.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  last  month 
would  authorize  a  new  Division  of  School  Transportation 
to  purchase  all  buses  used  by  schools,  then  to  lease  them 
to  districts  on  the  basis  of  a  passenger-mile  charge. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Financial  Support  for  Education  and  Subsequent  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress  of  States,”  Vernon  Bowyer.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Feb. 
1950.  5750  Ellis  Are.,  Chicago  37.  (The  first  part  of  a  study  on 
the  financial  support  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  1929-30  and  subsequent  economic  progress  of  the  states. ) 

They  Say  About  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  NEA,  1201  I6th  St., 
N.IV.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Free.  (An  eight-page  pamphlet  containing 
statements  made  by  nationally  known  leaders  on  the  need  for 
federal  aid. ) 

Federal  Aid  to  Education:  The  Rights  of  Children  Attending 
Nonpublic  Schools,  Robt.  C.  Hartnett.  Amer.  Press,  70  E.  45th  St., 
N.Y.  17.  48 p.  75c. 

Administration 


With  the  fuel  shortage  growing  as  February 
drew  to  a  close,  many  schools  throughout  the  country  shut 
down  for  the  duration.  Others  struggled  along  with  cur¬ 
tailed  activities.  Most  saved  coal  by  vacating  swimming 
pools  and  gymnasiums,  others  (including  St.  Louis)  by 
shortening  the  school  day,  canceling  night  classes  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.),  or  lengthening  the  weekend  (Chicago). 
While  most  larger  city  schools  reported  enough  coal  on 
hand  to  continue  classes  for  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
many  schools  in  smaller  towns  called  an  indefinite  recess. 
In  Illinois,  coal  merchants  were  urging  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  to  declare  a  state-wide  school  holiday  immediately. 

Although  Fridays  were  eliminated  from  the  school 
schedule  in  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Education  radio  station, 
WBEZ-FM,  announced  special  Friday  programs,  starting 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  ending  at  2:30,  and  urged  pupils  to  tune 
in  from  their  homes. 

Th<>  1950  Amerioan  Education  Aw'urd  has 

gone  to  Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of  Time  and  chairman 
of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  Public  Schools. 
Granted  by  the  Associated  Exhibitors  of  the  AASA.  the 
citation  was  made  last  week  at  the  AASA  convention  in 
Atlantic  City.  (Reports  of  the  convention  will  appear  in  the 
March  20  issue  of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

A  booklet  listluff  school  talent  is  in  the  hands 
of  all  program  chairmen  of  community  organizations  in 
Caldwell,  N.J.,  according  to  Supt.  Paul  H.  Axwell  of  the 
Caldwell  public  schools.  Types  of  programs  which  the 
school  system  volunteers  to  provide:  music,  dramatics, 
demonstrations,  talks,  student  panels,  teacher-pupil  panels, 
teacher-parent  panels,  teacher-parent-pupil  panels.  Last 
year,  Supt.  Axwell  reports,  faculty  members  made  91  ap¬ 
pearances  in  46  different  groups,  while  pupils  made  18.5 
appearance  in  28  different  groups. 

Other  schools  have  found  that  it  pays,  both  in  cutting 
production  costs  and  in  hiiilding  community  good  will, 
to  use  student-produced  illustrations  in  school  publica¬ 
tions,  the  School  Public  Relations  Assn,  notes.  In  Great 


Neck,  N.Y.,  elementary  grade  children  suggested  pictures 
for  a  handbook  for  kindergarten  parents,  while  high 
school  students  contributed  the  finished  drawings.  In 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  a  school  contest  was  conducted  for  the 
best  cover  illustrations  for  report  cards — resulting  in 
widespread  and  favorable  publicity  for  the  school  system. 

Ilalhcr  than  federal  scholarships  for  out¬ 
standing  students  in  need  of  money  for  schooling.  Presi¬ 
dent  Herman  B.  Wells  of  Indiana  U.  champions  a  national 
loan  fund  to  be  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Directors 
of  such  a  drive,  he  believes,  should  borrow  Red  Cross 
campaign  techniques,  urge  not  only  business  and  industry, 
but  also  persons  of  limited  means  to  contribute. 

Attempts  to  form  unity  of  thou|Sht  can  weak¬ 
en  our  democratic  freedom.  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  U.,  reproved  educators  last  month.  “The 
day  educators  in  the  United  States  can  agree  on  one  uni¬ 
fying  philosophy  will  be  the  day  that  freedom  becomes 
imperiled  by  our  educational  system,”  he  cautioned. 

Proeeedinifs  against  Communists  in  the  New 

York  City  school  system  will  be  started  shortly,  the  city’s 
board  of  education  reports.  Setting  the  stage  for  such 
trials,  it  has  asked  the  state  legislature  to  pass  a  measure 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  persons  outside  the  public 
school  system  as  trial  examiners. 

Edneational  policies  to  be  reviewed  by  the 

Edurational  Policies  Commission  at  a  meeting  in  W'>sh- 
ington,  D.C.,  this  month  will  deal  with  (1)  education 
for  moral  and  spiritual  values  (2)  education  of  the  gifted. 

To  streamline  school  board  meetinfis. 

George  D.  Strayer,  Jr.,  professor  of  education  at  the  U. 
of  Washington,  suggests:  (1)  sending  copies  of  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  previous  meeting  to  each  board  member  (2) 
sending  each  member  a  list  of  topics  that  probably  will 
be  discussed  (3)  allowing  10  to  12  minutes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  session  for  “small  talk”  (4)  speeding  transfer 
of  information  from  the  superintendent  to  the  board 
through  use  of  charts  and  graphs.  The  recommendations 
are  among  others  presented  in  the  March  Nation's  Schools, 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Encyclooedia  of  Educational  Research,  Walter  S.  Monroe,  ed. 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  .5th  Are.,  N.Y.  10.  l.520n.  $20.  ( A  revised 
edition,  covering  research  up  to  January,  1948.) 

How  to  Conduct  the  Holding  Power  Study,  Chas.  M.  Allen.  State 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III.  I28p. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Hidden  Tuition  Costs  Study.  State  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sr<ringfleld,  III.  51  p.  fA  guide  for  the  study 
of  hidden  tuition  costs,  devised  in  the  Illinois  school  curriculum 
study  program. ) 

The  Rural  Supervisor  at  Work.  Marcia  Everett,  ed.  NEA  Dept,  of 
Rural  Ed.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  tl.  (Suggested 
practices  for  rural  supervisors. ) 

Amer.  Education  Week  Planning  Folder.  NEA,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Free.  (A  bulletin  on  advance  planning  for 
Amer,  Education  W eek  to  be  held  next  fall. ) 

“Liability  Insurance  in  Public  Recreation,”  Sidney  G.  Lutzin. 
Recreation,  Feb.  1950.  315  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  (Suggestions  for 
buying  liability  insurance  for  community  recreation  programs. ) 
Public  Relations  Opportunities  for  College  Secretarial  and  Service 
Staffs,  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Ed.  5p.  (A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  list  of  suggestions. ) 
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Professional  Relations 


Accreditation  of  teachers  eolleges  is  to  be 

undertaken  jointly  by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  &  Professional  Standards  (NEA),  Nat  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  OfiBcers,  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges 
for  Teachers  Education  and  perhaps  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
School  Boards,  according  to  word  from  tlie  AACTE  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City.  The  first  step  will  be  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  (expected  to  be  discussed  by  State 
Directors  of  Teacher  Education  &  Certification  at  their 
annual  meeting  next  summer) ;  the  next,  rating  of  the 
some  1,200  teachers’  training  institutions  that  exist. 

Substitutes  find  teaching  easier  in  the  San 

Carlos  (Calif.)  Elementary  School  District  now  that  a 
classroom  observation  program  acquaints  them  with  class¬ 
room  procedures  in  advance,  it  is  reported.*  Before  serv¬ 
ing,  each  new  substitute  teacher  makes  several  visits  to 
the  classrooms  in  which  she  would  be  expected  to  teach, 
meets  the  regular  teacher  and  the  pupils.  During  her 
visits,  she  observes  such  commonplace  occurrences  as  the 
pupils’  arrival  at  school,  playground  activities,  attendance 
checking.  Then  she  learns  about  class  groupings,  methods 
of  instruction  and  such  necessary  matters  as  distribution, 
collection  and  storage  of  school  supplies.  A  “Substitute’s 
Handbook’’  further  enlightens  her  on  school  routines. 
Since  the  program  started,  regular  teachers  have  found 
that  their  absences  cause  less  break  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program,  and  substitute  teachers  find  themselves 
more  capable  of  coping  with  a  roomful  of  children. 

SlatistieM  on  specialized  personnel  serving 
public  high  schools  reveal  that  schools  enrolling  fewer 
than  100  pupils  rarely  employ  a  full-time  principal,  guid¬ 
ance  counselor,  librarian,  or  clerk,  yet  schools  in  this 
enrollment  classification  represent  31%  of  all  public  high 
schools  in  the  nation,  a  recently  published  bulletinf  of 
the  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  discloses.  Ordinarily,  it 
states,  a  high  school  is  at  the  200-299  enrollment  level 
before  it  has  a  full-time  principal;  at  the  750-999  level, 
before  it  has  a  full-time  librarian  or  guidance  counselor; 
at  the  500  level  before  it  employs  a  full-time  clerk.  Usual¬ 
ly  a  high  school  has  1,000  pupils  before  it  hires  a  full¬ 
time  assistant  principal,  and  reaches  enrollment  of  2.500 
before  hiring  two. 

To  evaluate  their  Instruction^  English  teachers 
of  Long  Island  City  high  school  receive  a  bulletin  on  end- 
term  marks,  which  lists  anonymously  the  percentage  of 
students  in  each  class  who  made  passing  final  examination 
and  end-of-term  grades.  By  studying  the  tables  and  figur¬ 
ing  percentages  for  his  own  classes,  a  teacher  can  find 
out  how  the  percentage  of  passing  in  his  classes  compared 
with  that  of  other  classes.  Wide  gaps  between  the  per¬ 
centage  of  a  class  passing  a  uniform  final  examination  and 
the  percentage  which  made  a  passing  end-of-term  mark 
should  encourage  teachers  to  examine  their  practices,  Jos. 
E,  Mersand,  chairman  of  the  English  department,  believes. 

Polling  fcachcrH  on  civic  nciKItlcs,  the 

Louisville  (Ky.)  board  of  education  has  reported  that 
its  staff  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  community.  Of  940 
teachers,  it  revealed,  219  are  engaged  in  cultural  train¬ 
ing;  789  are  active  church  members;  401  are  active 


Sunday-school  members;  163  participate  in  \MCA, 
YWCA,  Scouts  and  recreational  groups;  576  play  in 
orchestras,  belong  to  choral  groups,  attend  concerts. 
Great  Books  discussions  or  little  theaters;  322  belong 
to  civic  and  social  groups;  896  belong  to  professional 
organizations;  900  contribute  to  the  Community  Chest 
and  878  to  the  Red  Cross. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“Cive  the  Substitute  Teachers  a  Break,”  Ruth  If.  Melendy  & 
Francella  Joy.  Nation's  Schools,  Mar.  1930.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chi¬ 
cago  II. 

fHigh  School  Staff  and  Size  of  School,  Ellsworth  Thompkins  & 
If  alter  H.  Gaumnitz.  Gov.  Printing  Office,  If  ash.  25,  D.C.  24p.  20c. 
‘'U  hie h  Summer  School  or  Tcur  in  1930?”  Scholastic  Teacher, 
Mar.  I,  1930.  7  E.  I2lh  St.,  N.Y.  3.  fA  directory  of  summer 
schools  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad,  and  of  specially-conducted  tours.) 
lor  teachers. ) 

Teaching  3iethods  and  Problems 

To  lmpro%’e  Intergroup  attitudes,  teachers 
in  Cincinnati  are  using  a  three-frame  filmstrip  designed 
to  show  how  prejudice  and  stereotyped  thinking  color 
what  people  actually  hear  and  see.  But  teachers  have 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  devices  yet  developed  to 
teach  students  to  listen  intelligently  and  report  accurately, 
a  bulletin  from  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  discloses. 

When  a  picture  from  the  strip  is  shown,  the  bulletin 
explains,  five  students  wait  outside  the  classroom.  Then, 
after  a  student  in  the  room  is  chosen  to  report  what  he 
saw,  one  of  the  five  returns,  hears  the  description.  He,  in 
turn,  describes  the  picture  to  the  next  student  returning, 
and  so  on  until  the  last  student  hears  a  fifth-hand  account. 
As  class  members  listen  to  the  reports — and  note  how  they 
change — they  realize  that  their  classmates  have  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  which  make  it  difificult  for  them  to  hear  ac¬ 
curately  and  report  factually. 

lu  studying  the  United  Nations,  each  student 
in  a  current  history  class  of  John  Caffrey  ut  Sequoia  union 
high  school.  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  assumes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  becoming  an  “expert”  on  two  or  three  member 
countries.  Periodically,  each  “expert”  reports  to  the  class 
on,  for  instance,  the  geography,  religion,  politics  or  eco¬ 
nomics  of  one  country,  then  gives  classmates  a  test  on  the 
information  he  presented.  From  the  test  results,  Mr. 
Caffrey  determines  what  grade  to  give  the  student  who 
made  the  talk. 

Mastery  of  basic  English  In  7  uceks  is  the 

goal  of  a  group  of  non-English-speaking  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  currently  are  taking  a  special  course  at  the 
Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House  in  New  York  City. 
The  classes,  sponsored  by  the  Guild,  the  New  York  City 
school  system  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  U.,  are  being  observed  by  some  40  New  York 
City  teachers  who  may  adopt  the  same  teaching  methods. 

Taught  by  two  Harvard  research  assistants  (who,  as 
displaced  persons  from  the  Continent  learned  English  in 
the  same  manner  themselves  when  in  England),  the 
course  equips  students  with  a  vocabulary  of  500  words, 
including  many  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  only  16  verbs. 
Verbs  mastered  by  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks  are  to  be, 
have,  do,  seem,  come,  go,  put,  take,  give,  get,  keep,  let, 
make,  send,  see  and  say. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Teacher-PupU  Planning,"  Fred  G.  Wolcott.  School  of  Ed.  Bulletin, 
Dec.  1949.  School  of  Ed.,  U,  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor.  (Suggested 
techniques  for  encouraging  student  participation  in  class  planning.) 
"One  Subject  at  a  Time,”  Samuel  M.  Holton.  Maryland  Teacher, 
Feb.  1950.  1101  N.  Calvert  St,,  Baltimore  2.  (The  author  presents 
a  plan  and  an  argument  for  concentrated  study. ) 

The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,  J.  N.  Hook.  Ronald  Press. 
15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  (The  teaching  of  English  in  grades  7 
through  12. ) 

A  Book  and  Magazine  List  Suitable  for  Small  High-School  Li¬ 
braries,  Helen  Wilson  Carnine.  Bur.  of  Educational  Research  & 
Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  54p.  50c. 

Curricula 


Although  urging  current  events  teaching, 

the  New  York  Times  has  stirred  up  publishers  of  class¬ 
room  periodicals  who  think  that  some  of  the  conclusions 
presented  in  the  Times'  study  (Current  Affairs  and  Modern 
Education— EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  5.)  are  highly  de- 
batable.  Concurring  that  more  study  of  current  events  is 
needed,  they  disagree  as  to  how  the  subject  should  be 
taught.  As  would  be  expected,  they  take  particular  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  study's  criticism  of  the  wide  use  of  spe¬ 
cially  edited  classroom  weeklies  which  investigators  felt 
“strengthened  the  undesirable  pattern  of  the  isolated 
teaching  of  current  events.” 

Walter  E.  Myer  and  Clay  Coss  of  the  Civic  Education 
Service  (which  publishes  the  American  Observer,  Weekly 
News  Review  and  Junior  Review)  write  in  the  February 
27  issue  of  the  Civic  Leader  that  their  organization  will 
continue  to  propose  that  current  affairs  be  taught  in  a 
separate,  five-day-a-week  course  in  which  issues  involving 
questions  of  public  policy  can  be  studied  systematically 
and  thoroughly  under  the  guidance  of  .social  studies 
teachers,  rather  than  “int^rated”  into  the  total  curricu¬ 
lum,  as  the  Times'  report  advised.  As  for  its  slur  at  class¬ 
room  weeklies,  they  deny  the  charges  that  such  publica¬ 
tions  encourage  one-day-a-week  study,  overlook  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  problems,  require  no  analysis  of  con¬ 
troversial  issues,  or  serve  as  “crutches”  for  teachers.  The 
Times'  study,  itself,  they  say,  called  for  specially  edited 
school  periodicals  when  it  asked  that  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  students  be  within  “the  interest  and  intellec¬ 
tual  range  and  at  the  comprehension  level  of  the  students.” 

M.  R.  Robinson,  president  and  publisher  of  Scholastic 
Magazines,  comments  on  the  study  more  acidly.  “We 
were  pleased  and  proud  to  have  the  Times  focus  attention 
on  a  field  in  which  a  few  small  publishers  have  been  at 
work  for  many  years,”  he  writes  in  the  February  22  issue 
of  Scholastic  Teacher,  and  continues:  “All  of  us  well  re¬ 
member  the  Times  1943  report  on  the  teaching  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  the  effect  it  had  on  increasing  the  amount 
of  United  States  history  taught  along  traditional  patterns 
.  .  .  but  the  [  present]  study  and  conclusions,  we  fear,  cre¬ 
ate  a  dilemma  for  social  studies  teachers.  .  .  .  Many  will 
now  wonder  if  the  Times  has  reversed  itself.” 

always  open  season  on  schools,*^  Dr. 

Thos.  H.  Briggs,  emeritus  professor  of  education  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U.,  reminded  members  of  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals  which  conducted 
its  annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City  last  month.  Reports 
from  here  and  there  bore  out  his  statement. 

In  Minneapolis,  a  petition  signed  by  861  parents  was 


presented  to  the  school  board,  asking  that  the  school  sys¬ 
tem’s  common  learnings  program  (see  “Striking  Gains  in 
School  Attitudes,"  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20)  be  made 
optional.  Parents  told  board  members  that  they  did  not 
like  “integrated”  education,  nor  teacher-pupil  planning 
which,  they  said,  emphasized  the  child's  interest  rather 
than  the  thing  that  was  best  for  him.  Instead,  they  de¬ 
clared,  they  wanted  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
history,  geography  and  civics  taught  as  such — and  from 
textbooks.  Later  die  Minneapolis  Tribune  launched  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  articles  attempting  to  explain  modern  methods  of 
teaching  and  purposes  of  the  common  learnings  program. 

As  a  group  of  Denver  parents,  including  the  president 
of  the  county  PTA,  continued  to  war  against  modern  cur¬ 
ricula,  the  picture  of  Denver  Supt.  Kenneth  Oberholtzer 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  February  20  Time,  while  its 
education  section  carried  a  full  account  of  the  Denver 
school  program. 

And  how  far  people  will  go  in  shielding  children  from 
"red”  propaganda  was  demonstrated  in  Fairlawn,  N.J. 
Incensed  that  the  Fairlawn  Cooperative  Nursery  School 
should  be  using  musical  recordings  produced  by  Young 
People's  Records,  whose  majority  stockholder,  Atty.  Abra¬ 
ham  L.  Pomerantz,  is  representing  the  Russian  diplomat 
Valentin  Gubitchev,  on  trial  for  espionage,  the  local 
American  Legion  post  proceeded  to  find  un-.\merican 
teachings  in  some  of  the  songs  recorded.  Asking  that 
Young  People’s  Records’  products  be  scrapped,  the  Le¬ 
gionnaires  presented  this  evidence:  the  song  “Building  A 
City”  over-glorified  the  worker  by  mentioning  steam- 
shovel  operators,  wheelbarrow  pushers,  carpenters  and 
painters,  giving  no  credit  to  manufacturers,  contractors  or 
architects. 

Only  once  in  ten  years  do  social  studies  classes 
have  the  chance  to  study  the  purposes  of  the  census  at  the 
same  time  the  census  is  being  taken,  the  Civic  Education 
Service  points  out.  Social  studies  teachers  are  advised 
not  to  overlook  the  opportunity. 

Overhanl  of  service  academy  programs 

was  recommended  last  month  by  a  board  of  educators 
and  military  experts  studying  training  offered  by  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.  Emphasis,  they  said,  should  be 
placed  on  developing  the  exceptional  student,  not  on  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  to  the  “average”  man.  At  present, 
academy  products  are  too  standardized,  they  indicated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Five-Day  News  Survey  Course,"  Ruth  Dunham  Cortell.  The 
■Social  Studies,  Feb.  1950.  809  N.  I9th  St..  Philadelphia  30.  (Re¬ 
port  of  a  one-year  current  history  course  in  the  Milwaukee  Voca¬ 
tional  &  Adult  Schools. ) 

Educating  Our  Daughters,  Lynn  White,  Jr.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  (Changes  needed  in  education  provided  women 
at  coeducational  schools  and  women’s  colleges. ) 

“Learning  Resources  in  Action."  Washington  State  Curriculum 
Jour.,  Nov.  1949.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  W ash.  ( A 
compilation  of  reports  on  the  u.se  of  many  different  types  of  in- 
siructional  materials.) 

Goals  and  Objectives  Through  Curriculum  Experiences  in  the 
Elementary  School,  H.  B.  King.  ed.  Delaware  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dover.  154p.  (Goals  and  objectives  are  outlined  by 
subject  and  year  levels. ) 

Colorado  Youth  Looks  to  the  Skies.  Colorado  State  Dept,  of  Ed., 
Denver.  (A  handbook  for  air-age  education,  with  separate  sec¬ 
tions  for  elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school  and 
college  levels. ) 
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Guidanem 


Training  in  getting  along  with  others  is  the 

most  neglected  phase  of  vocational  guidance,  according  to 
a  study*  conducted  by  the  Allegheny  Vocational  Counsel¬ 
ing  Center  in  Pittsburgh  last  spring.  Testing  300  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors  selected  at  random  from  five  Pittsburgh  high 
schools,  it  found  signs  of  future  maladjustment  when  com¬ 
paring  interest  and  intelligence  scores,  but  the  greatest 
indication  of  coming  trouble  sprang  from  results  of  per¬ 
sonality  tests.  Some  39%  of  the  students  were  found  to 
rate  low  on  objectivity  and  agreeableness,  while  35% 
scored  below  par  on  cooperativeness — giving  the  group  a 
lower  personality  standing  on  the  whole  than  any  industri¬ 
al  groups  tested. 

When  analyzing  individual  items  in  the  test  (the  Guil- 
ford-Martin  Personnel  Inventory,  designed  to  identify 
troublemakers  on  the  job,  was  used),  it  was  discovered 
that  students  with  low  scores  tended  to  show  intolerance 
toward  others,  often  open  resentment  or  belligerence,  and 
a  degree  of.  cynicism  and  suspicion.  While  the  test  orig¬ 
inally  was  prepared  for  workers,  and  may  not  have  been 
entirely  reliable  in  measuring  attitudes  of  students,  the 
findings  point  to  the  need  for  more  training  in  human  re¬ 
lations  along  with  training  in  specific  vocational  skills, 
the  counseling  agency  emphasizes. 

To  recruit  able  college  students,  Marygrove 
College  in  Detroit  has  organized  a  Pre-College  Council 
which  helps  qualified  students  solve  problems  which 
might  prevent  their  college  attendance,  according  to  an 
article  by  Sister  Miriam  Fidelis  in  the  February  11  issue 
of  School  &  Society. 

After  a  college  representative  talks  with  high  school 
seniors,  she  reports,  a  group  of  interested  and  qualified 
students  in  each  high  school  is  invited  to  form  a  Mary¬ 
grove  club.  These  students  elect  one  member  to  the  Pre- 
College  Council,  which  gives  the  college  information  on 
what  the  prospective  students  want  to  know  about  the 
school,  and  helps  in  sponsoring  teas  and  tours  of  the 
college  for  prospective  students  and  their  parents. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Ability,  Interests  and  Attitudes  of  High  School  Seniors,”  Alle¬ 
gheny  V ocational  Counseling  Center.  Pittsburgh  Schools,  Sept.-Dee. 
1949.  Pittsburgh  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Master  Gitalog  of  1031  Colleges  and  Universities,  Clarence  E. 
Love  joy.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1230  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  ( A  reference 
manual  on  colleges;  covering  curricula,  living  and  tuition  costs, 
job  opportunities,  accreditation,  housing,  activities,  scholarships.) 

Religion 


An  outline  of  the  '^‘Protestant  approach” 

to  the  problems  of  public  education  has  b^n  suggested 
by  Dr.  Erwin  L.  Shaver,  director  of  week-day  religious 
education  for  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation.  Stating  that  “Protestantism  has  such  an  undeni¬ 
able  kinship  with  the  American  public  school  system  that 
the  weakening  of  the  one  will  inevitably  weaken  the  other,” 
he  has  proposed  that  Protestant  churches  give  full  support 


to  a  platform  in  which  (1)  plans  for  federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  assist  private  or  parochial  schools  (2) 
welfare  services  to  all  children  would  be  administered 
entirely  apart  from  the  public  and  other  school  systems 

(3)  no  direct  government  aid  would  be  given  church 

colleges — although  aid  could  be  given  individual  students 

(4)  week-day  religious  education  would  be  conducted 
under  church  control  and  in  church  buildings  during  time 
allotted  for  general  education. 

Protestant  churches,  he  added,  have  the  right  to  expect 
public  school  teachers  to  be  “religiously-minded”  individ¬ 
uals  who  can  demonstrate  respect  for  religion  and  for 
religions,  as  well  as  the  right  to  expect  public  schools  to 
“disavow  materialistic,  secularistic  and  humanistic  views 
of  education.” 


School  BIble-rcadIng  was  held  valid  by  a 

superior  court  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  two  weeks  ago.  Backed 
by  the  United  Secularists  of  America  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Dec.  5),  the  suit  challenged  the  New  Jersey  statute 
which  provides  for  the  reading  of  Scriptural  passages  at 
the  beginning  of  each  school  day.  In  refusing  to  halt  the 
custom,  Superior  Court  Judge  Robt.  H.  Davidson  held 
that  the  practice  “certainly  was  not  designed  to  inculcate 
any  particular  dogma,  creed  of  belief  or  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,”  hence  did  not  contravene  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Working  to  remove  prejudice,  the  Nat.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  &  Jews  (which  sponsored  its  17th 
annual  Brotherhood  Week  February  19  to  26)  reports 
that  it  aided  in  arranging  25,143  programs  which  at¬ 
tracted  a  total  audience  of  5,552,843  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1949.  In  June,  the  NCCJ  hopes  to  become 
international.  At  a  meeting  in  Paris,  under  leadership  of 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  chancellor  of  Washington  U.  in  St. 
Louis,  the  World  Organization  for  Brotherhood  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  founded. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B’rith,  inciden¬ 
tally,  recently  completed  a  study  of  the  question  “Does  a 
college  education  appreciably  change  entrenched  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  minority  groups?”  It  found  that  2,000  col¬ 
lege  students  in  50  different  colleges  showed  less  preju¬ 
dice  than  the  general  population,  but  attributed  the  better 
attitude  to  the  “idealism  of  youth”  rather  than  to  their 
college  education.  The  reason:  seniors,  after  four  years 
of  college  experience,  were  found  to  be  no  less  prejudiced 
than  college  freshmen. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Wall  of  Separation,’'  J.  Hartt  Walsh.  NEA  Jour.,  Feb.  1950. 
1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  author  explains  why  only 
public  schools  must  be  supported  at  public  expense. ) 

“The  Role  of  Religion  in  General  Education,”  F.  Ernest  Johnson. 
Teachers  College  Record.  Jan.  1950.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27.  (The  author  maintains  that  study  of 
religion  should  be  provided  in  the  public  school  curriculum. ) 

The  Place  of  Religion  in  Public  Schools,  Virgil  Henry.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.50.  (A  contrast  between  study 
of  religion  and  “teaching”  religion,  and  a  report  of  experience 
with  religious  programs  in  city  school  systems. ) 

Lutheranism  and  the  Educational  Ethic,  Russell  A.  Peterson. 
Meador  Pub.  Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston  15.  88p.  $1S0.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  educational  philosophy  which  conforms  with  Luth¬ 
eran  principles. ) 
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Student  Activities 


All  youth  groups  are  represented  in  a  new 

Youth  Council  formed  last  month  in  Evanston,  Ill.  Be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  second  council  of  its  type  in  the  country 
(the  other:  Madison,  Wis.),  the  new  organization  has  a 
membership  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each 
young  people’s  group  in  the  city. 

I  ommissioned  to  go%'ern  all  activities,  a 

board  known  as  the  “United  Classes  &  Clubs  of  Oaktown 
[Ind.]  High  School’’  passes  on  all  projects  of  classes 
and  clubs,  maintaining  a  fair  division  of  money-raising 
functions  between  the  various  school  organizations.  Spon¬ 
soring  no  fund-raising  activity  itself,  but  responsible  for 
the  homecoming  celebration  and  an  honor  banquet  for 
students  who  have  won  distinction,  the  board  is  supported 
by  a  3%  gross  income  tax  levied  on  the  student  groups 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

!t»(udent  prevleu's  ol*  worthwhile  films  are 

being  sponsored  by  the  School  &  Theatre  Committee  of 
the  New  York  City  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  English,  with 
the  help  of  film  companies.  Students  who  attend  are 
either  reviewers  for  high  school  newspapers,  students  in 
motion  picture  appreciation  classes  (offered  by  some 
schools  as  an  elective  subject),  or  are  members  of  other 
high  school  English  classes  which  are  studying  movies. 

As  a  graduation  gift,  the  First  Nat.  Bank  of 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  presents  a  savings  account  and  initial 
.^5  deposit  to  all  members  of  the  Canonsburg  high  school 
graduating  class  each  June.  Recently  reviewing  the  ac- 
accounts  opened  in  1947,  it  found  that  its  generosity  had 
paid  off,  for  while  43  of  the  147  accounts  opened  had 
been  closed,  and  26  remained  inactive,  total  deposits  had 
grown  from  the  original  $735  to  $10,7^.49. 

Adoption  of  expelled  fiireek  ehapters  which 
are  disowned  by  national  fraternities  for  breaking  dis¬ 
criminatory  membership  rules  would  be  one  purpose  of 
a  proposed  inter-racial  and  inter-faith  organization  for 
college  students.  At  a  conference  at  Cornell  U.  last  month, 
student  delegates  from  17  northeastern  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  made  plans  to  found  such  a  group. 

By  using  tho  back  of  game  schedule  cards. 

a  high  school  in  Tennessee  gets  a  message  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  sportsmanship  to  most  local  citizens  who 
will  attend  basketball  games. 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  Improve  eating  habits  of  pupils,  teachers 
of  the  Percy  I.  Bugbee  School  for  Children,  Oneonta. 
N.Y.,  have  developed  more  than  200  nutrition  activities 
for  various  school  levels.  Principal  Willis  P.  Porter  writes 
in  the  February  bulletin  of  the  Project  in  Applied  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Better  Living. 

A  laboratory  school  of  the  State  Teachers  College. 
Percy  I.  Bugbee  School  recently  had  the  help  of  staff 
members  and  technicians  from  the  Dept,  of  Biochemistry 


and  the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  U.  in  conducting 
an  unusually  tliorough  study  of  the  gains  made  in  nutri¬ 
tional  status  by  pupils  during  a  year-long  project  in  which 
proper  eating  habits  were  stressed.  To  obtain  evidence 
that  the  program  had  value,  the  school  used  the  Bessie- 
Lowrey  technique  of  blood  analysis  for  determining  diet 
deficiencies  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20,  1948),  pro¬ 
vided  physical  and  dental  examinations  for  all  pupils  and 
asked  pupils  to  keep  seven-day  diet  records,  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  194^49  school  year.  Although 
the  final  report  has  not  been  completed,  Mr.  Porter  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  nutrition  emphasis  was  justified  because 
of  the  interest  shown  by  mothers  in  improving  menus. 

To  obtain  their  cooperation,  school  representatives 
had  conferences  with  parents  of  children  whose  blood 
analyses  and  examinations  indicated  improper  diets,  sent 
school  lunch  menus  home  to  all  families,  along  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  food  children  should  bring  from  home 
to  supplement  the  Type  B  school  lunch,  consisting  of  one 
hot  dish.  Pupils’  activities  included  experiments  with  ani¬ 
mals;  classroom  luncheon  planning,  preparation  and  serv¬ 
ing;  school  lunch  menu  planning. 

Forced  Hiudy  of  Hit*  need  f«»r  TB  tests  and 

immunizations  would  be  a  violation  of  religious  freedom, 
Charles  G.  Sharp,  spokesman  for  the  Christian  Science 
church  in  Minnesota  told  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Education  last  month.  Target  of  his  statement:  a  pro¬ 
posed  health  program  which  would  require  that  pupils  be 
educated  regarding  the  value  of  tuberculosis  examinations 
and  immunization  programs  before  parents  were  asked  to 
sign  statements  that  such  tests  and  inoculations  could  be 
given. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Y'  State  Certification  Requirements  for  Secondary  School  Teachers 
of  Health  Education  and  Physical  Education  and  for  Athletic 
Coaches,  Frank  S.  Stafford,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  IF  ash.  25, 
D.C.  33p.  /5c. 

Audio-Visual 


^Tced  for  an  educational  TV  frequency 

in  every  large  city  and  college  town  is  shown  by  a  recent 
survey  which  reveals  that  56  universities  and  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  “interested  in  getting  into  television,”  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Dunham,  chief  of  radio  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  comments.  While  only  Iowa  State  College  now  oper¬ 
ates  an  educational  TV  station  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Feb.  5),  at  least  eight  large  city  school  systems  are  present¬ 
ing  regular  televised  classroom  lessons  on  commercial 
outlets.  They  are:  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Testing  films  as  teaching  tools,  the  Nebraska 
Program  of  Educational  Enrichment  Through  the  Use  of 
Motion  Pictures  is  producing  some  unexpected  results. 
In  the  town  of  Louisville,  the  Nebraska  Education  Neivs 
reports,  it  inspired  the  local  Lions  club  to  undertake  a 
project  which  recently  resulted  in  its  receiving  citations 
from  Lions  International  and  the  United  Nations. 

Because  of  the  Nebraska  Project  (a  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  educational  films 
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— EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  20,  1948),  many  films  on 
the  United  Nations  were  sent  to  the  Louisville  high 
school.  Hearing  of  them,  the  Lions  club  asked  if  the  same 
pictures  seen  by  high  school  students  could  be  shown  at 
club  meetings.  Its  request  was  granted,  and  before  and 
after  seeing  the  films,  club  members  took  the  same  tests 
as  high  school  students  so  that  the  gains  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  UN  could  be  measured.  (Nebraska’s  film 
experiment,  incidentally,  will  be  continued  through  1950. 
When  it  ends,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  date  on  the 
effectiveness  of  films  in  teaching  is  expected  to  be  issued.) 

By  helping  to  ehooNe  films  and  other  audio¬ 
visual  materials  for  classroom  use,  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  Feather  Falls  school,  Butte  Co., 
Calif.,  have  become  more  interested  in  their  studies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  bulletin  issued  from  County  Supt.  of  Schools 
Jay  E.  Partridge.  Serving  on  audio-visual  committees 
for  language  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and  health,  stu¬ 
dents  select  materials  which  they  believe  to  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  subject-matter  being  studied,  from  the  county 
audio-visual  aids  catalog. 

Directors  of  andio-visnal  education  now 

are  serving  on  the  staffs  of  20  state  department®  of  public- 
instruction.  according  to  the  “Mid-Century  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Audio-Visual  Education,”  appearing  in  the 
January  issue  of  See  &  Hear.  At  least  half  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  established  within  the  last  three  years. 
Floyde  E.  Brooker,  chief  of  visual  aids  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  estimates. 

Of  the  20  states,  the  article  reveals,  California,  with  an 
audio-visual  budget  of  $1,010,000,  is  far  ahead  in  state 
expenditure  for  operation  of  its  audio-visual  bureau  and 
for  purchase  of  materials.  In  Arkansas,  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation  also  is  making  more  progress  than  elsewhere. 

A  universiity  film  producerN  association* 

with  offices  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota,  is  drawing  member¬ 
ship  from  15  educational  institutions  which  produce  edu¬ 
cational  movies  and  filmstrips.  Universities  and  colleges 
now  making  movies:  Colorado,  Columbia.  Cornell,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma,  Ohio  State. 
Penn  State,  Purdue,  Southern  California,  Syracuse, 
UCLA  and  Wisconsin. 


Vocationai^industrial 


Operation  of  a  school  bank  brings  credit  in 
bookkeeping  courses  for  student  bankers  in  the  Ramer 
(Ala.)  high  school.  Teacher  Louise  Kelly  reports  in  the 
February  issue  of  School  Activities.  The  experience  usu¬ 
ally  enables  them  to  secure  jobs  in  Montgomery  banks 
upon  graduation,  she  states. 

The  bank,  she  says,  handles  four  types  of  funds:  (1) 
club  and  activities  money  (2)  school  cafeteria  money  (3) 
school  fees  (4)  personal  accounts.  Currently  run  by  13 
members  of  a  bookkeeping  class,  it  provides  checking 
accounts  for  students,  who  may  get  their  school  bank 
checks  cashed  at  school  or  at  several  Ramer  stores  which 
are  cooperating  in  the  project.  Depositors  receive  state¬ 


ments  at  the  end  of  each  month,  may  borrow  small 
amounts  of  money  if  their  credit  card  is  favorable. 

In  a  new  plan  for  plaeing  graduates,  the 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  is  sending  out  three-man 
teams  of  senior  students  to  visit  medium  and  small  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Contacting 
and  interviewing  businessmen  as  ambassadors  of  the 
institute  and  representatives  of  their  classmates,  not  as 
individuals,  the  teams  talk  about  the  college  and  its  aims, 
its  curriculum  and  the  areas  covered  in  various  courses. 
.According  to  Harold  L.  Minkler,  director  of  placement, 
only  the  largest  companies  can  afford  the  time  and 
expense  of  sending  personnel  men  to  colleges.  The  new 
arrangement  also  gives  seniors  valuable  experience  in 
interviewing,  he  adds. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Directory  of  Film  Evaluations  for  Teachers  of  Business  Subjects, 
Kappa  Chapter,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Instructional  Materials  Labora¬ 
tory,  Vocational  Ed.  Dept.,  School  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor. 
107 p.  $1.  ( .4  directory  and  evaluation  of  business  education  films.) 

Parent^Teacher 


Project  of  PTA’s  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Md.. 
is  sponsorship  of  radio  broadcasts  on  parent-teenage  dif¬ 
ferences.  E^cb  week,  two  parents,  two  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  PTA  “moderator”  present  a  round-table 
discussion  on  such  subjects  as  “How  Much  Should 
Parents  Assist  Teenagers  in  Giving  Parties?”  “Should 
Teenagers  Be  Allowed  to  Have  Visitors  When  Their  Par¬ 
ents  Are  Away  from  Home?”  “Who  Decides  How  Long 
Studying  for  Homework  Should  Last?”  “How  Responsi’ule 
Should  Teenagers  Be  for  the  Care  of  Younger  Brothers 
and  Sisters?”  “Allowances:  How  Much?  How  Often? 
and  For  What?” 


Aduit  Education 


staffed  by  retired  professors,  a  newly-created 
college  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City  will  specialize  in  higher  education  for  adults 
and  in  training  personnel  for  the  adult  education  field. 
Scheduled  to  start  next  fall,  the  college  will  offer  10  lec¬ 
ture-discussion  courses  taught  by  10  visiting  professors, 
all  of  whom  have  retired  from  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  President  of  the  new  unit  is  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson, 
who  retired  as  president  of  the  New  School  when  he 
reached  his  75th  birthday  last  December. 

Known  as  tbo  ^^commnnity  library,^’  a 

bookmobile  of  the  New  Rochelle  Public  Library  meets 
trains  at  each  railroad  station  once  a  week  as  a  ser\’ice 
to  busy  commuters. 

Advising  alumni  on  new  books*  Princeton  U. 
is  sending  out  suggested  reading  lists  with  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly.  To  be  issued  periodically,  the  supple¬ 
ment  briefly  recommends  and  reviews  40  books  for  “pur¬ 
poseful  recreational  reading”  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
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Building  and  Equipment 


l^liile  little  change  In  bnilding  costs  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  this  year  by  the  Dept,  of  Commerce,  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  design  and  engineering  could  bring  economies 
of  from  55  to  60c  per  cubic  foot  in  school  construction, 
according  to  B.  Sumner  Gruzen,  of  Kelly  &  Gnizen, 
architects  and  engineers.  While  a  conventional  two-stor>' 
school  building  accommodating  275  pupils  was  built  at 
the  cost  of  SI. 30  per  cubic  foot  in  Passaic,  N.J.,  last  year, 
a  400-pupil  one-story  non-fireproof  building  was  erected 
at  a  cube  cost  of  only  78c  in  Englewood,  N.J.,  he  reports. 
The  one-story  building  did  not  need  the  heavy  reinforced 
concrete  construction  of  the  two-story  type,  and  further 
savings  were  effected  by  eliminating  the  heavy  bearing- 
wall  partitions  required  in  fireproof  structures. 

Combining  TV  and  telephone  equipment* 

Talk-.4-Phone  Co.  of  Chicago  has  produced  an  experi¬ 
mental  Video-Talkaphone  which  would  permit  bedridden 
students  not  only  to  communicate  with  their  teachers, 
but  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  their  classrooms,  as  well. 
Utilizing  closed  circuit  television  plus  rental  lines  from 
the  local  telephone  company,  the  device  could  be  used  by 
students  in  school  systems  which  provided  special  tele¬ 
vised  classes  for  shut-ins. 

Among  sorvloos  fo  schools  being  provided  by 
the  School  of  Education  and  Bureau  of  School  Services 
at  the  U.  of  Michigan  is  a  series  of  six  conferences  for 
suj)erintendents,  school  board  members,  members  of  spe¬ 
cial  building  committees  and  school  architects  on  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  construction  of  new  schools.  Scheduled 
for  three  afternoons  this  month  (three  meetings  already 
have  been  held),  each  conference  will  feature  a  talk 
and  discussion  on  one  phase  of  a  building  program. 

IVew  flags  flying  from  federal  offices  will 
be  made  of  nylon,  it  is  reported.  After  testing  durability 
of  various  types  of  flag  materials  in  use.  Government  in¬ 
vestigators  disclosed  recently  that  nylon  flags  lasted  three 
times  as  long  as  others,  that  they  cost  only  twice  as  much. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'^Principles  of  the  Coordinated  Classroom.”  Nation’s  Schools,  Mar. 
1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  ( A  series  of  articles  and  reports 
showing  how  building  design  can  contribute  to  the  educational 
objectives  of  modern  schools. ) 

Mieceilany 


Snspeeted  of  cheating*  two  students  who  took 
examinations  at  the  same  time  but  in  different  classrooms 
of  an  Italian  school  last  month  admitted  how  they  man¬ 
aged  to  turn  in  papers  identical  even  in  punctuation. 
Swathed  in  bandages,  they  had  concealed  walkie-talkie 
radio  equipment,  had  conferred  with  each  other  as  to 
the  answer  of  each  question, 

Tollege  towns  stand  to  gain  population 

when  the  census  is  taken  next  month.  While  in  the  past, 
students  have  been  credited  to  the  population  of  their 
home  cities,  this  year  they  will  be  counted  as  residents 
of  the  city  in  which  they  are  attending  school. 

f 


New  Classroom  Material 


”A  Plane  Is  Bom”  ...  is  a  new  16min.  sound  movie 
'  on  airplane  design  and  production  recently  announced 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  from  Regional  CAA  offices. 

FUmstrips  for  Accounting  Classes  .  .  .  have  been 
produced  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  ( 330  W.  42nd 
St.,  N.Y.  IS)  to  accompany  the  textbook,  Accounting 
j  Fundamentals,  by  MacFarland  and  Ayars.  The  11 
I  strips  now  available  destTibe  accepted  procedures  in 
accounting  operations,  explain  principles  on  which 
the  procedures  are  based,  illustrate  forms  and  w- 
ords  used  in  accounting,  present  teaching  materials  \ 
directly  correlated  with  the  text,  the  producer  states.  j 

^Significant  Roll  Calls”  ...  a  bulletin  published  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  ( 726  Jackson  PI.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.),  tells  how  each  representative  j 
and  senator  voted  on  important  legislation  during 
the  6rst  session  of  the  Slst  Congress. 

New  Educational  Recordings  .  . .  announced  recent¬ 
ly,  include  the  series,  “Adventures  in  Folk  Song”  and 
“Piano  Adventures  with  Mary  Van  Doren.”  Both 
sets  were  released  by  Gloria  Chandler  Recordings, 
j  Inc.,  each  is  made  up  of  13  fifteen-minute  programs 

i  available  in  transcriptions  and  in  long-playing  phnno- 

I  graph  records. 

Two  Films  on  Marriage  .  .  .  announced  by  McGraw  ! 

I  Hill  Book  Co.  (330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18)  are  titled  i 

This  Charming  Couple  and  Who's  Boss.  The  films 
are  designed  to  present  problems,  not  to  solve  them, 
are  suggested  for  use  in  introducing  students  to  the 
{  study  of  family  life. 

"Weather^’ ...  is  a  bulletin  available  from  the  Gov-  I 

i  emment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C  It  | 

:  presents  the  history,  development  and  modem  meth¬ 

ods  of  weather  forecasting,  costs  15c. 

IPinninf  ”Voice  of  Democracy”  Talks  ...  in  the 
j  1950  contest  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Broad- 

1  casters,  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

Radio  Manufacturers  Assn.,  soon  will  be  offered  on 
loan  by  the  Script  &  Transcription  Exchange,  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

A  Filmstrip  on  Mental  Abilities  ...  to  accompany  ! 
the  nidance  booklet  “You  and  Your  Mental  Abil- 
I  ities,”  and  for  use  in  teacher-training,  has  been  re- 
!  leas^  by  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  CJiicago  4.  Priced  at  $3,  it  includes  51  frames 
of  pictorial  information  with  captions  and  a  five- 
'  frame  quiz.  The  strip  demonstrates  various  types  of 
i  mental  abilities  —  memory,  verbal-meaning,  word-  j 

j  fluency,  motor,  space,  reasoning,  number  and  per- 

i  ception — emphasizes  how  a  person  may  be  strong  in  j 

j  one  and  weak  in  another.  | 

!  ”Telling  Time”  ...  is  a  16-page  booklet  for  primary  | 

I  grades  which  is  being  distributed  free,  along  with  a  | 

I  wall  chart,  by  the  Educational  Service  Dept.,  Ham- 

I  ikon  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  | 

Filmstrips  on  Atomic  Energy  .  .  .  produced  by  the  j 

Council  of  Atomic  Implications,  U.  of  Southern  i 

I  California,  are  available  from  the  Society  for  Visual  j 

i  Education,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  The  titles:  j 

Let's  Look  at  the  Atom  (53  frames)  and  The  Atom  i 

at  Work  (50  frames).  j 
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